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admitted on all sides that a speedy end to the war was an
imperative necessity. To bring this about there were two
alternative methods: the favourable military position of
Germany could be used either for concluding a peace of
conciliation or for an attack in the West. The peace policy
was warmly favoured by the Foreign Secretary, Baron von
Kiihlmann, and by Prince Max of Baden, and had the
secret support of the German and Bavarian Crown Princes.
But the High Command would have none of it.

LudendorfE had become convinced, even before the
Bolshevik armistice proposals, that the sole hope of Ger-
many's victory lay in " a gambler's throw ", a blow in the
West, swift and terrible. At a Staff Conference at Mons on
November 11, while the echo of Lenin's Decree of Peace
still resounded in the corridors of Smolny, the First
Quartermaster-General had taken a fatal decision. " It will
be an immense struggle," he wrote to Wilhelm II, " that
will begin at one point, continue at another, and take a
long time; it is difficult, but it will be successful." The
Emperor, against his better judgement, agreed.

For this new manoeuvre three factors were essential:
speed, troops, and, above all, tangible success at an early
stage. The unrestricted U-boat warfare, upon which
Hindenburg and Ludendorff had gambled so disastrously,
had reached its height and had begun to wane. The pressure
of the Allied blockade had established a strangle-hold on
the German people; American troops, fresh and young, were
being landed in France, despite the proud boast of the
Chief of Naval Staff in February that not one American
soldier should reach the Continent. The blow in the West
could not fall too soon. Time was the essence of the
contract.

Reinforcements were a vital necessity. The termination
of hostilities on the Eastern Front was a godsend. By the
end of November troop trains were pouring incessantly from
east to west. It was no longer a case of replacing tired